THE    HONEYSUCKLE    AND    THE    BEE

got out and sat down by the road-side; and there
suddenly came into my head a thought of St. Clement of
Alexandria.

Why?

Well, there is no evidence that St. Clement ever came
to Wells, though some think, and I like to think it myself,
that St. Joseph of Arimathea came to Glastonbury and
planted there the Holy Thorn. But I was, as the crow
flies (or flew), only two or three miles from Wookey Hole,
and St. Clement of Alexandria said something.

The texts of the very early Fathers, apostolic and
other, are growing dim in my memory, though the
impression I derived from them when young, those men
so nearly in touch with the great event, so overshadowed
and overwhelmed by that recent thing, and mostly so
simple in their language as they were certain in their
belief, has not faded; to open their pages is to lift a
curtain behind which dwells awe: they are half-way
between the companions of Christ and those later men
who more and more settled down to ecclesiasticism,
theology, and the definition of heresies. The personality
of only one of them has always remained alive to me,
and that one is St. Clement; for amongst those good
bishops and fishers of men he was the link with the
cultivated world, a devout Christian so sensitive and
well-read that he could have responded to the legend
which arose some centuries after of the sailors who,
passing theMorea, heard a voice calling from the hollows
of the hills, "Great Pan is dead." He was, if I remember,
an Athenian born, and brought up in the schools of
pagan philosophy; he became Bishop of Alexandria and
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